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Correspondence on Art matters. is respectfully solicited. 

Notices of all forthcoming Exhibitions and Art Sales throughout the 
country are desired, as well as copies of the Catalogues of Public and 
Private galleries and transient Exhibitions, and reports of Art Sales. 

All communications relating to the Literary Department of this journal 
should be addressed to Charles M. Kurtz, No. 51 West Tenth 
Street, New York. 

All communications relating to the Business Management of the 
Journal, or having reference to advertising in the Journal or Catalogues 
of The Art Union, should be addressed to " Business Department, 
American Art Union," No. 51 West Tenth Street. New York. 

For terms of subscription to The Art Union, and rates for adver- 
tising in the same, see the " Business Department'' of this Journal. 
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journal. It costs exactly the same amount for the literary 
matter, editing and illustration of a publication, whether 
the edition is one hundred or one hundred thousand copies. 
It costs exactly the same amount for the type-setting for 
one hundred or one hundred thousand copies. It costs a 
larger amount for paper and press-work for one hundred 
thousand than for a hundred copies, but when one buys a 
large amount of paper he can secure large reductions in the 
price per pound; and the cost 'of press-work, including the 
"making-ready," is much less in proportion for a large than 
for a small amount. Moreover, with a large circulation, 
advertising comes in more rapidly and at better rates, and 
as much as may be made in this direction is so much to the 
advantage of our subscribers, since the Union does not aim 
to declare large cash dividends so much as it aims to advance 
the interests of American Art. It finds that through its 
journal, etching and exhibitions it can do this, as it should 
be done, only by the expenditure of a large amount of 
money to give its subscribers the best procurable. This 
requires a large number of subscribers in order that the 
large economies — which alone bring us profits instead of 
losses — may be practised. 



EDITORIAL. 



OUR subscribers will please bear in mind that after 
June 1 st, the office of the Art Union will be in the 
Studio Building, 51 West Tenth St., New York. 



THE recent vote in the House of Representatives ap- 
pears to settle, for a while at least, the art tariff 
business. The artists who favored the imposition of a duty 
upon foreign art were, with hardly an exception, in favor of 
a low specific duty that would have been only a nominal 
sum upon works of any educational value, — and if the free 
art men had been willing to combine with them upon that 
basis, Congress would undoubtedly have listened to their 
united voices. 



A sentence which we quote from a copy of the old Art 
Union Bulletin, explains the conditions required for 
successful Art Union management. " The secret of Art 
Union encouragement," says the Bulletin, " is found in the 
immense economies which result from large amounts and large 
numbers." 

An enterprise like this must do business upon a large 
scale to do business profitably. One thousand subscriptions 
at five dollars each — even if the whole amount of the sub- 
scription were in payment for the journal and premium 
etching alone, instead of being divided for the purchase of 
pictures for distribution among the subscribers at the end 
of the year — would, not begin to pay for the production of 
a single thousand of our etchings and a single thousand 
copies of the Art Union for each month in the year. Ten 
thousand subscribers, however, or even a less number 
would give us a profit, and at the same time enable us to 
spend more money in the direction of improving the 



AS usual at this season, many of the graduates of our art 
schools are preparing to go abroad to continue their 
studies. At the gathering at the Academy, on May 16, after 
the distribution of the school prizes, Prof. Wilmarth gave 
some wholesome advice to the students who were leaving 
home; — he urged them strongly not to forget their national- 
ity, and not to forget that America was to be the field of 
their future labors. If these young people are to aid in the 
development of the great American school of the future, it 
cannot be done by their becoming second-hand French- 
men or Germans. It would be well if they would lay to 
heart the beautiful sonnet addressed by Bryant to Cole, 
the painter, departing for Europe : 

' ' Thine eyes shall see the light of distant skies ; 
Yet, Cole ! thy heart shall bear to Europe's strand 
A living image of our own bright land, 
Such as upon thy glorious canvas lies ; 
Lone lakes — savannas where the bison roves — 
Rocks rich with summer garlands — solemn streams — 
Skies, where the desert eagle wheels and screams - 
Spring bloom and autumn blaze of boundless groves, 
Fair scenes shall greet thee where thou goest; — fair, 
But different — everywhere the trace of men 
Paths, homes, graves, ruins, from the lowest glen 
To where life shrinks from the fierce Alpine air. 
Gaze on them, till the tears shall dim thy sight, 
But keep that earlier, wilder image bright." 



AN editor of a daily paper has not time to investigate 
the merits of every subject presented for considera- 
tion, but is apt to take a plausible statement, from an au- 
thority which appears to be trustworthy, as a fact. 

The New York Sun of May 23 contained some strictures 
upon the conduct of the American Art Union, based upon 
false information furnished by an unprincipled enemy of 
the Union and upon a singular letter written by Mr. Slack, 
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of the Boston Charitable Mechanic Association. We re- 
produce the letter herewith as it appeared in the Sun. 

AN ART MONOPOLY. 

The Art Union is a corporation of this city whose apparent intentions 
in respect to the development of art in the United States have heretofore 
secured to it warm commendation and encouragement. Being made up 
of artists and having outlined a most laudable method of exhibiting pic- 
tures and promoting their sale, it seemed as if it would prove a useful in- 
stitution 

Since the outset of its career, when it so commended itself to approval, 
it appears to have degenerated into a close corporation of art dealers de- 
voted to selfish interests and to securing a prohibitive tariff upon foreign 
art. 

The prohibitive tariff question is beyond the reach of argument for the 
moment, but all artists are much interested in the endeavor on the part of 
the Art Union to exclude all works that are not executed by its members 
from the popular exhibitions of the principal cities, a project which if 
successful would prove very injurious to the interests of many of the best 
artists in the country. The Art Union.it should be understood, does 
not include the best artists in its list of membership. When it began 
business it enrolled a few of them, but dissatisfaction with and mistrust 
of its practices and management have induced them to resign. 

Recently the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, desiring' 
to have a number of contributions from New York studios for its fifteenth 
triennial exhibition, an occasion of advantage to artists of every degree, 
endeavored, unwisely enough, to arrange the matter with the New York 
Art Union. That body agreed to supply an exhibition of pictures, but 
stipulated that the $5,000 which the association had appropriated for the 
purchase of pictures should be confined in its expenditure to works by 
members of the Art Union. 

This proposition was wholly unsatisfactory, and copies of the follow- 
ing letter have been sent to leading artists in New York, who desire to 
give it publicity : 

Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, \ 
Boston, May 19, 1884. ) 
Dear Sir : We have been endeavoring to get some pictures from 
New York for our pending art exhibition — whose circular I send you — 
through the "Art Union," so called, but the movement seems to meet 
some obstacle to a complete result. We offer to buy $5,000 worth of 
pictures, as you will see ; but the Union wishes us to confine the pur- 
chases eixlusively to members of the Union, which we decline to do. 

Can you give us any hint as to whether any pictures can be had in 
New York independently of the Union, if we decide to act without their 
lines ? 

Any suggestion will be welcomed by yours truly, 

Chas W. Slack. 

The following answer was prepared for insertion in the 
Sun, but was considered too long for its columns. The 
paper kindly published, however, a brief denial of every 
charge contained in the above. 
To the Editor of the New York Sun:— Sir.- 

IN the opening number of The Art Union it was stated that "as 
the Association is composed of artists whose ideas and practice of art 
have wide divergence, but who are yet united in one common cause — the 
popularization of art — there will be no official commendation or condem- 
nation of any particular school. The journal will support only such ideas 
as obtain among all earnest and honest artists, and will deprecate such 
only as these in common condemn. Its columns will, however, be open 
to any individual presentation of art views, except such as may be writ- 
ten with personal animus, which the Association has no desire to encour- 
age." 

If the Art Union, "at the outset of its career, commended itself to 
approval," as you say in this morning's Sun, it should continue to hold 
this approval, as it has not deviated in the slightest degree from the course 
sketched out. Officially, the Art Union has not " endeavored to secure 
a prohibitive tariff upon foreign art," and has not editorially published a 
word in favor of either side. Every communication upon the art tariff 



question that has been sent in has been published; and the only reason 
why more have appeared upon one side than upon the other, is that more 
have been offered. No one has been asked to write in favor of any kind 
of duty; but, on the other hand, several of the most radical of the free 
art men have been personally requested to present their views. We 
have never forgotten that our members are divided in their opinions upon 
this and other questions, and that this journal belongs to every one alike. 
If any one had sent in a communication favoring a 30 per cent. , or 
even a 300 per cent duty, it would have been printed; but, as a matter 
of fact, no tariff correspondent has urged the retention of the 30 per cent, 
tax; but all have advocated a low specific duty, that would be only a 
nominal burden upon the better class of foreign work. 

Again, the Art Union has never " endeavored to exclude all works 
not executed by its members from the popular exhibitions " On the con- 
trary, at the exhibitions held last year at Buffalo and Louisville, and at 
the present time in San Francisco, and in the contracts made for approach- 
ing exhibitions, it has never even asked for such exclusion, and this has 
not been made. We have simply said to the large exhibitions that are 
connected with fairs: " If you want the pictures of our members, you 
must agree to make some return, either in the shape of a fair percentage 
of sales, or else to pay a certain sum for the loan of the pictures, from 
whose exhibition you make large profits." 

From the art exhibitions that do not make money from the exhibition 
of our works, we have not demanded guarantees, but have given our 
pictures freely and without conditions. 

All of the exhibition committees with" whom the Art Union has been 
in communication, including even Mr. Slack, have said that we were at 
last acting in a sensible and business-like way and personally approved of 
our demands; although, as committees, they wanted to get the pictures at the 
least expense and to make as much money for themselves as possible. 
The results of the last exhibition of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic 
Association, one of the wealthiest of its kind in the country (its buildings 
costing $500,000), will show the necessity that existed for a guarantee of 
sales — without which artists cannot live. The art exhibition was one of 
the largest ever held in the country and only $2,000 worth of pictures 
were sold, not enough to pay for the damage done to the frames. But 
the association made a large sum of money from its exhibition. 

Mr. Slack, in a letter written on the 19th of May, the date of the cir- 
cular you have given, wishes to conclude a contract with the Art Union, 
"with the guarantee given as agreed upon," which was to buy $2,500, 
worth of Art Union pictures. The manner of the selection and collection 
of the pictures was the only point upon which we had not agreed, and that 
could have, been easily adjusted. 

Now for the assertions that the Art Union is a "close corporation of 
art dealers, and that when it began business it only enrolled a few of the best 
artists who have since resigned. " It was impossible to admit to member- 
ship every artist in the country, but this is the first charge that has ever 
been made even by its enemies, that any deserving artist has been refused 
membership, even from their own standpoint. 

The published list of 170 members is our reply to the statement that 
it does not include most of the artists who are recognized by the public 
as the best artists of the country. 

But if the statement is true, it is indeed singular that Mr. Slack should 
experience the difficulty he confesses, in obtaining a sufficient number of 
good pictures from outside the society. There have been only five 
resignations— of which two only were from artists on account of " dis- 
satisfaction " — and these two never had any interest in the society; the 
other three resignations were simply from business reasons, and expressed 
friendly sympathy for the Art Union and wishes for its success. 

The Art Union is endeavoring to advance the interests of all of the 
artists of the country, and to act squarely and fairly with every one — with 
the public as well as its own members, and it is hard to find its 
actions so misrepresented without any effort being made to find out the 
truth - E. Wood Perry, Jr., Sec'y Am. Art Union. 



"A talent for any art is rare ; but it is given to nearly everyone to cul- 
tivate a taste for art ; only it must be cultivated with earnestness. The 
more things thou learnest to know and to enjoy, the more complete and 
full will be for thee the delight of living." — Platen. 



